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Bayard Taylor. 


I HAVE BEEN reading the Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor, edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and I have found it, 
what I knew it would be, if it were at all well done—a very 
interesting book. It is a book which all Bayard Taylor’s 
admirers will read with pleasure, for it reveals what most 
of his books concealed—the charming; happy personality of 
the man,—and it is a book which his friends will read with 
melancholy enjoyment, in that it recalls this loved and lost 
personality with singular fidelity and force. By no means the 
first attempt to narrate the facts of his active and prosperous 
life, it is the only connected, consistent, authoritative account 
of that life, the ruling motive of which,.even in its early, ad- 
venturous chapters, was the motive which made Byron a trav- 
eller and Wordsworth a thinker,—the thirst for literary dis- 
tinction. Bayard Taylor travelled because he liked to; he 
wrote because he must. His first and last ambition was to be 
a poet ; the desire of his youth, it was the determination of 
his manhod. There was nothing that he valued so highly, 
and sought so strenuously, as the reputation of a poet ; not 
the cheap popularity which he was clever enough to have 
won over and over, if he would have permitted himself to, 
but the solid reputation which sometimes follows solid work. 
He had rare poetic gifts, and his ideals were high ; what he 
chiefly lacked, I think, was a certain simplicity and tender- 
ness of feeling, and a taste for severer expression than was 
natural to him. He delighted in the ornate, the sonorous, 
the rhetorical. Where these qualities were demanded, and 
they were surely demanded in his ‘ Poems of the Orient,’ he 
was a noble poet : no one can doubt that fact who remem- 
bers his ‘ Bedouin Song,’ ‘ The Birth of the Horse,’ ‘ Hassan 
to his Mare,’ and ‘ Tyre,’ and, among his earlier poems, ‘ The 
Metempsychosis of the Pine.’ There is a material splendor 
about these poems, —a warmth and richness of color, which 
I find in no other American poet, and which was a revela- 
tion to me as he read them to me when they were fresh 
from his brain, with the fervor of composition still upon him. 
But there are (me judice) deeper and truer poems than these 
in his volumes, and the deepest and truest of them were not 
written from his brain, but from his heart,—the heart which 
yearned so toward the delicate, beautiful girl whom he 
loved, and whose early death was the one great sorrow of his 
young life. I refer to ‘ The Phantom,’ ‘ The Winter Solstice,’ 
and ‘The Mystery ’—that incomparable elegy which I can 
never read without tears. One stanza in it ought to be 
immortal. 

I keep for thee the living love of old, 
And seek thy place in Nature, as a child 
Whose hand is parted from his Fes. seep hold, 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild. 


Bayard Taylor was the first man-of-letters to whom I was 
drawn in my early manhood, and for years we were very 
close friends. We saw each other as often as we could, which 
was twice or thrice a week ; always, I think, on Saturday 
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nights, when he was free from his 77ribune work ; and, as 
Keats said, we made ourselves ‘ wings for the night’ by 
talking about the divine art of poetry. He read me what 
he had written since I saw him last, and I always admired 
it, it was so different from what I tried to do myself, so un- 
expected in conception, and so brilliant in execution. 
There was an enthusiasm about him which it-was impossible 
to resist. It was partly intellectual and partly tempera- 
mental,—the flowering of his earnest, confident nature. 
Always frank, manly, sweet tempered, he was a delightful 
companion and a hearty friend. What he was to me in the 
morning of our common friendship, I tried to tell in a paper 
in Zhe Adlantic Monthly shortly after his death ; what I was 
to him—or what he imagined I was—he confided to the 
world in an Epistle from Mount Tmolus, which still stands 
as the proem dedicatory to his ‘ Poems of the Orient.’ I have 
before me a volume of his Poetical Works in which he wrote 
a Christmas sonnet about these never-to-be-forgotten golden 
years. 
Each, as it fleets, 

Moves to a farther, fairer realm the time 

When first we twain the pleasant land of rhyme 

Discovered, choosing side by side our seats 

Below our separate gods : in midnight streets 

And haunted attics flattered by the chime 

Of silver words, and, fed by faith sublime 

I Shelley’s mantle wore, you that of Keats— 

Dear dreams, that marked the Muse’s childhood then, 

Nor now to be disowned ! 

The genius of Bayard Taylor differed from that of other 
men-of-letters whom I have known in that it was always 
healthy and industrious,—a sound mind in a sound body. 
He could not have been wayward, like his friend Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, or careless and idle, like his friend Fitz James 
O’Brien. He respected himself and his work so much that 
he was without temptation. He was never so happy as 
when writing, whether it was late at night in his attic, as he 
called it, ‘in Murray Street, or, in after years, in the long, 
bright summer days at his home in Kennett Square. He 
wrote for hours at a time, easily, as it seemed, and un- 
weariedly, never stopping, except to light his cigar or to 
glance for a moment over the cedars on his lawn. What 
literature was to him the recently published Life and Letters 
of Bayard Taylor will show, or partly show, for frank as he 
was in his communications about himself on paper, he re- 
membered the canny advice of Burns, and kept a great many 
things to himself, and never told them to onie.- That he was 
a charming letter-writer all his friends knew, and rejoiced in 
his possession of that gift. I have read the letters of many 
poets, the letters of Pope, which are studied and ingenious, 
of Gray, which are staid and scholarly, of Cowper, which 
are delightfully personal, of Burns, which are artificial and 
pretentious, of Byron, which are masterly, in spite of their 
coarse cynicism ; but no letters that I have ever read sur- 
pass these letters of Bayard Taylor, which were written in 
the frankest confidence to his personal friends, without the 
least idea on his part that they would ever see the light after 
his death, and which contain no word that dying he would 
have wished to blot. They show the man, clad in his habit 
as he lived, and I am greatly mistaken if they do not carry 
his name as a prose writer where it has not gone before, or, 
having gone before, has not stood so high as it will hence- 
forth. If there is any collection of letters by an American 
poet equal to this collection, I have yet to see it. 

R. H. STODDARD. 





Reviews 
Abraham Lincoln.* 

ONE WILL NoT read many pages of this book without 
turning back to the title-page to learn by what authority 
the author presumes to add another Life of Mr. Lincoln to 
the number already written. The announcement that he 
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was one of the President’s secretaries is satisfactory, inas- 
much as so far it is an assurance of how ample his oppor- 
tunities may have been for observation and knowledge, 
which, if he knew how to use them, made possible a new 
Life of the ex-President fuller, truer, and therefore better 
than any that had preceded it. Mr. Stoddard in his preface 
states his purpose to be ‘a personal life of Abraham 
Lincoln, his origin, growth, and development, his education 
and his services,’ which offer, as he believes, ‘ one of the 
noblest lessons to be found in the world’s history.’ So 
believing, and conscious at the same time that the material 
was in his possession out of which this ‘ personal life’ could 
be constructed, presenting a view of Mr. Lincoln not yet 
clearly shown in other books, it became almost a literary 
and historical obligation upon the author to attempt the pres- 
entation of that lesson. Mr. Stoddard has tried, and has 
not failed. Indeed, he has succeeded so well that this Life 
not only supersedes, in its main purpose, any that has pre- 
ceded it, but is not likely to be displaced by any that may 
follow. That others will follow is not at all unlikely, for 
the subject, as the volumes already written testify, is singu- 
larly attractive. But Mr. Stoddard’s relations to Mr. 
Lincoln were exceptional, and the use he made of them was 
to observe carefully and to study diligently and with sym- 
pathetic candor the mental and moral growth, the actions 
and the motives of action, the influences of birth, of educa- 
tion and of circumstance which combined to form a char- 
acter that to him seems often not understood and still 
oftener misunderstood. It may, indeed, be said of most 
men that their inner lives are concealed from all eyes, and 
those whose biographies it is thought worth while to write 
often are no better than those who when dead are not 
thought worth remembering. But if Mr. Lincoln was born 
to be written about, so Mr. Stoddard was, so to speak, born 
to write about him. And here a curious coincidence will 
occur to those who can trace these names in past generations 
—that both, in all probability, go back for two centuries 
and a half to the same little band of Puritans in a Massa- 
chusetts town where the first Lincoln and the first 
Stoddard in America stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
struggle for a new home in the wilderness, and now their 
remote descendants ‘crop out’ in this notable way side by 
side, as if inheriting the mutual understanding and intimacy 
that probably united those first American ancestors. 

With Mr. Lincoln’s early struggles with poverty and hard- 
ship, how he overcame them, and ‘ blazed’ his own path to 
the highest distinction, his countrymen have been familiar 
since the presidential campaign of 1860. To this part of 
his Life Mr. Stoddard adds fresh interest by the picturesque 
details of the frontier life of seventy-five years ago, and the 
narrative of the youth of Tom Linculn’s son, till he reached 
manhood and entered upon that career for which the boy 
trained himself without aid, without encouragement, and 
without example in his rude and hardly half-civilized sur- 
roundings. The story is not the less entertaining nor the 
less instructive for being, in part, retold, and without it the 
biography would be lamentably incomplete. A self-made 
man is of course to be commended for having without help 
surmounted great difficulties, though generally for the want 
of help he only half surmounts them and is only half-made. 
If-this be true of Mr. Lincoln in any direction, it is much 
less true of him than it usually is of those who have had to 
contend with disadvantages. He once said of himself that 
if he were not a gentleman by -birth and education, he 
believed, nevertheless, he had within him that which made a 
true gentleman. He used the term with no conventional 
limitation, and Mr. Stoddard, perhaps without knowing that 
the assertion was ever made, presents abundant evidence to 
sustain his own conviction that Mr. Lincoln possessed and 
exhibited in his whole career those noble qualities the germs 
of which he recognized within himself and meant to regulate 
his life by. Those who may believe that both are wrong 


may still read the work with profit as a psychological study. 
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All who can put aside all partisan feeling can hardly fail to 
agree that the book is singularly honest and candid. Where 
the author’s estimate of Mr. Lincoln's character is rejected, 
it will not be because he is exalted at the expense of men 
who were in any sense his rivals or antagonists ; and where 
those who most revere,his memory are most grateful for the 
justification of their faith and judgment, it will be because 
the appeal is made, neither to their passions nor their prej- 
udices, but to their reason and what the author believes to 
be the absolute truth. A book written in such a spirit can- 
not fail to find many readers, not only among those who are 
old enough to remember the events of five-and-twenty years 
ago, but among those of a younger generation who feel the 
need of instruction. The military history of the War, the 
movement of campaigns, the gradual exhaustion and final 
failure of one side, the inexhaustible resources and the un- 
faltering devotion to the Union on the other, have been 
treated is every aspect in many volumes ; but the political 
history of the Civil War and of the events that led to it has 
been comparatively neglected,—perhaps because we are not 
yet far enough removed from the passions and resentments 
of that period to consider the subject with sufficient calm- 
ness and candor. To the younger readers, however, who 
seek to know something more of the Rebellion than its four 
years of battles, of suftering, of sorrow, and of waste, Mr. 
Stoddard’s book will bring new light. 





Spinoza.* 

THE INTEREST in Spinoza which has been awakened of late 
years has made it desirable that a translation of all his prin- 
cipal writings should be given to the general reader. This 
has been done, in two volumes of Bohn’s Philosophical 
Library, by R. H. M. Elwes, who has made an excellent 
version of the ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’ the ‘ Trac- 
tatus Politicus,’ the ‘ De Intellectus Emendatione,’ and the 
* Ethica,’ together with all the letters bearing on philoso- 
phical subjects. An introduction gives the principal facts 
in Spinoza s life, and a good summary of the leading ideas 
of his system. ‘Mr. Elwes shows that Spinoza was indebted 
for the initiative of his philosophy to his Hebrew predeces- 
sors and to Descartes. Other influences came in to modify 
these in a slight degree, but these were the main sources of 
his philosophy. Yet he was not in any degree a follower of 
others, for he was one of the most original of all thinkers. 
He pushed his way out into the ocean of truth, as Columbus 
did into the Atlantic, inspired thereto by the conclusions of 
others, but taking his own course, and making a chart of his 
own. 

These volumes will enable any student to master Spinoza’s 
philosophy, and to gain a just knowledge of his life and 
character. There is something attractive, even fascinating, 
about him—about the noble purpose of the man, and the 
lofty aim of his undertaking. His thought is in many things 
antagonistic to that which is leading men at present, but it 
somehow commends itself to the attention of our time. 
His desire for demonstration in philosophy is the one which 
is inspiring all thinkers to-day. His theory of a universal 
substance proves attractive to the speculators of the present 
time, for he was as much a monist as Spencer or Haeckel. 
The interest in his thinking comes entirely from those who 
find in monism a satisfactory solution of the universe. No 
one of his students in recent years, though they are so many 
in number, has accepted his philosophy as a whole ; and yet 
all who have entered heartily into the spirit of his thinking 
have been in harmony with him in regarding mind and 
matter as ultimately one. Even those not able to accept 
this conclusion—as, for instance, Dr. Martineau—have 
been drawn to the study of his works by the boldness and 
sublimity of his presentation of this theory. It is not 
necessary that we should agree with such men as Spinoza, 
in order to be led to a study of them and their work. The 
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fact that we have outgrown his method does not lessen the 
interest excited by his conclusions, which may be those 
arrived at by quite another process by other men. He is a 
thinker of such range of thought, that many schools may 
find in him points of contact. It is well for the student to 
grapple with such a reasoner, find how powerful the human 
mind is at its best, and measure his own capacity with that 
of a thinker of original and masterful power. Spinoza is 
capable of drawing to himself Schleiermacher and Lewes 
alike, and men very much greater than either of these. He 
may quicken the mind of Kant, and he may give Goethe 
new conceptions of nature and life. So long as the doc- 
trine of unity remains the leading one in philosophy the 
name of Spinoza will attract the scholars of the world, and 
he will continue to fascinate them as he has fascinated those 
of the last hundred years. 

On a more practical side of his speculations Spinoza has 
also been a leader. His penetrating mind saw far into the 
theological and political questions of his day, and he antici- 
pated much that our own time has accepted as truth. His 
studies of the Bible were remarkable, leading the way to 
modern criticism, and helping to establish some of the great 
principles of literary and historical inquiry, and the results 
thereof. He was almost the ideal philosopher in his life, so 
simple and noble was he in his words and actions. The 
interest which he has awakened in England, especially 
during the last ten years, is one of the signs of the times in 
the philosophical world ; and the story of his life at all 
points has immensely added to that interest. It certainly 
indicates a desire to reach a larger and surer resting place 
for philosophy than that afforded by the speculations of the 
scientists. It also shows a wish to go beyond what evolu- 
tion teaches, to the intellectual meanings of nature and man. 
This translation may in this way prove of service to the 
students of philosophy, quickening their minds with a 
glimpse of that side of truth which science does not afford. 
It is well also for the students of science to grapple with 
such a man as Spinoza, one of the world’s intellectual 
giants, because he ntakes all things seem larger by the very 
grasp and boldness of his thought. . Good translations of 
most of Spinoza’s works have been made before, but it is 
well to have them all together, that the greatness of the man 
may be seen as a whole, and the various sides of his thought 
taken clearly into view. Thelife by Pollock, and the study 
of his philosophy by Martineau, will be of invaluable help 
in the same direction ; and they will admirably supplement 
the study of his own works, which may be made by the aid 
of this translation. 





Two Poets.* 

RIGHTLY to award the prize of immaturity among 
aspirants like these is so perplexing a task that the reviewer 
may well exclaim 

Et vitula tu dignus, et hic ! 

One scarcely knows whether to be angry or amused at the 
vanity which has filled these gentlemen’s heads with the idea 
that they are qualified to produce good verse, or indeed to 
produce literature of the humblest kind. Mr. ‘ Paul Her- 
mes ’—poor blighted bud !—is utterly disconsolate because 
he has failed to find the truth (1). Where did |e expect to 
find it? we wonder,—in his bureau-drawer, wrapped up in 
tissue-paper? We advise him to try an ‘off-year’ in 
politics on his next expedition. Mr. Hermes, at his worst, 
is capable of verses like these : 

A feeble sense of awful magnitude 

And volume permeates the mind until 

We wonder that the tiny human skull 

Cracks not and frees the too-expansive thought. 
With ‘ carpers’ our bard is very bitter : ‘ Encouragement, 
not criticism, completes the artist’s strength,’ he would have 





* (1) The Confessions of Hermes, and other Poems. By Paul He iladel- 
hia: David McKay. (2) Songs and Lyrics. By George Ambrose New 
ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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us know. But we are not anxious to invite the doom of 
those by whom offences come, and we shall therefore not 
encourage Paul to inflict his verses upon the world. 

Mr. Dennison differs as widely from ‘ Mr. Hermes’ as the 
poodle from the pug (2). He is a gentle optimist, who 
finds the autograph album too shallow a vessel for his milk- 
and-honeyed eloquence. He is very complimentary to 
Nature, and says many handsome things about. Spring, and 
the blue-bell, and the pine-trees, and the sea. How polite 
he is to the breezes, too ! 

Loving breezes,> 

Heavenly breezes, — 
Ah, divine ! 

All the essence 

Of your presence, 
Make it mine ! 


This prayer at least has been abundantly granted. 





A Word for the Gypsies.* 

THIS BOOK contains some rather rich reading. It is the 
naive attempt of a gentleman who has evidently written some 
rather heavy books on the subject, which have not been as 
widely read and deeply appreciated as their author thinks 
they should be, to call attention to them again by compiling in 
the present pamphlet sentences and paragraphs from them, 
thus : ‘ On page so-and-so, of such and such a book, I said,’ 
etc. He is exceedingly anxious that people with gypsy blood 
in their veins should not be ashamed of it, and he goes 
about in search of distinguished people with a soupgon of 
gypsy inheritance in a way to remind us of the little maiden 
whom we once took to Washingtun’s Headquarters at New- 
burg. Being asked why she was looking round the walls 
and on the ceiling so persistently, she informed us that she 
was ‘ trying to find a mosquito with a drop of Washington’s 
blood in him.’ The two distinguished people whom Mr. 
Simson fixes upon as desirable illustrations of his point are 
Bunyan and Mrs. Carlyle. The evidence in favor of the 
former is not very conclusive, as Mr. Simson admits that . 
he merely concludes that Bunyan was a gypsy by descent, 
from Bunyan’s own admission that his father’s family were 
of ‘the rank that is meanest and most despised of all the 
families in the land.’ Mr. Simson thinks he did not state 
the matter more distinctly from that unreasonable prejudice 
against gypsy blood which it is his own effort to remove. 
In regard to Mrs. Carlyle the evidence seems to be that Mr. 
Simson ‘ believes’ she told her husband once, ‘ in an impul- 
sive moment,’ that she was ‘a member of the tribe,’ and 
that the ‘ indifference and apparently harsh treatment which 
he showed her’ may have resulted from that admission, 
owing again to that fatal prejudice against gypsy blood 
which Mr. Simson so deplores. We are not disposed to quar- 
rel with this logic, as we confess to a fatal lack of apprecia- 
tion for the importance of the conclusions ; but although 
the logician expresses his great ‘ surprise’ that 4// the Year 
Round, under Dickens’s management, should have said of 
his work, ‘ We may be excused if we somewhat doubt the 
accuracy of statements which cannot be proved by any 
modern methods known to us,’ we confess that to us 
Dickens's criticism seems to have at least the great merit of 
charity. 





“ An Appeal to Cesar.’ + 

THE ringing title of Judge Tourgée’s new book would 
alone attract attention, even if we did not remember that its 
author had before startled us with facts that it was well for 
us to know. It is written to rouse the American people 
from the indolence which refuses to look beneath the surface 
for causes of future trouble in events peaceful enough to all 
appearance at the time. ‘The worst enemy which our 
national institutions can have is not the man who assails 





*The Social Emancipation of the Gypsies. By James Simson. New York: 
Thomas R. Knox & Co. 

+ An Appeal to Cesar. By Albion W. Tourgée, author of A Fool's Errand, etc. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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them, for he may be met and overcome : it is the man who 
knows what is right and necessary to be done, but is too 
slothful and indifferent to give effect to his own opinion 
and exercise the power he holds as one of the co-ordinate 
rulers of the Great Republic.’ To this ‘ indifferent’ 
enemy, who will not act upon what he knows, must be 
added the ‘ ignorant’ enemy who does not know. For such 
there will be no excuse since the publication of Judge 
Tourgée’s timely book of warning. His task is all the more 
honorable for being a thankless one. Men will never be- 
lieve the Cassandras who predict evil when all appears to 
be well. The stir and rush and excitement of putting a stop 
to a great and threatening evil have no parallel to the popu- 
lar heart in the keenness of vision which detects a slow and 
undermining evil which can be prevented, perhaps, by quiet 
measures taken in time. 

Judge Tourgée is entitled to a hearing. and the facts that 
he gives us are surprising enough to be startling. His book 
is one, not of theory, but of undeniable statistics—of dry 
statistics, which he has the art of making interesting. The 
main fact to which he calls attention is the general truth 
that the problem of the African in the United States, in- 
stead of being a question that concerns the past alone, is 
really the most vital and important of all the questions that 
can possibly occupy the national attention for the present 
and the future. Americans are impatient of delay. They 
will not spend hundreds of years in building a Milan or 
Cologne cathedral. Once convinced of the horrors of an evil 
that has existed for centuries, they will allow themselves 
no peace till they have put a stop to it—or think they have. 
But they sometimes fall into the error of supposing they 
have put a stop to it when they have only hacked away for 
a while at its outward growth. They suppose, for instance, 
that the evils of slavery are forever ended when it is once 
decided that the man who owned his laborer yesterday must 
pay him wages to-morrow. Even the abolitionists felt that 
their work was done when the slave was freed and had 
gained the ballot. The South was sure that the helpless and 
unhelped negro, thrown on his own resources, would quickly 
die out. The North, too, thought that he would probably 
die out, and that perhaps he had better. Free him—and let 
him go! In the face of this comfortable reflection, what are 
the facts and suggestions of the last census? ‘The white 
population, increasing at the rate of twenty per cent ir ten 
years, or two per cent per annum, doubles itself every ¢hirty- 
Jive years. The black, increasing at the rate of thirty-five 
per cent in ten years, or three and a half per cent per 
annum, doubles itself in swenty years’ ‘In the year 1900, 
or sixteen years hence, each of the States lying between 
Maryland and Texas will have a colored majority within its 
borders ; and we shall have eight minor republics of the 
Union in which either the colored race will rule or a 
majority will be disfranchised.’ In eight States ‘ three and 
a quarter millions of the colored race are able to give the 
whites among whom they dwell the odds of a half-million in 
numbers, and yet in a decade outstrip them a hundred thou- 
sand in numerical strength.’ ‘ Before the conclusion of this 
century we shall have a chain of States extending from the 
Potomac to the Mississippi, in every one of which the 
colored race will have a clear and indisputable majority, and 
in several of which their predominance will be very nearly in 
the ratio of two to one.’ ‘In the Black Belt, forty eight 
and one half per cent of the éntire population cannot read 
and write, twenty-five per cent of the native whites and 
seventy-eight per cent of the colored population being 
illiterates.’ ‘In the same region, seventeen per cent of the 
white adults and seventy-eight and one half per cent of the 
colored adults cannot read and write. That is to say, of 
the nineteen hundred thousand male adult voters, white and 
black, in these eight States, eight hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand, or /orty-jive per cent, are unable to read the 


names upon their ballots. . 
Comment seems unnecessary. Judge Tourgée considers 
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dispassionately and at some length all possible modifications 
that might come to influence these inferences for the future ; 
but the one overwhelming conviction brought home to every 
thinking individual is that, at all hazards, the black race 
must be educated ; and can any one suggest how they are to 
be educated without national assistance? It is not claimed 
that education is a panacea for all ills, a preventive of all 
misfortunes. Education of itself is not sufficient to make a 
man a good citizen. A man may possess all knowledge and 
yet be a tyrant, a usurper, a ‘boss,’ or a conspirator. But 
while it is true that an educated man may not be a good 
citizen because he will not perform the duties which he 
understands, it is very certain that the ignorant man cannot 
exercise the power of the citizen with any sort of -assurance 
that he is acting rightly. There is no need of argument : 
the least thoughtful will acknowledge that they had rather 
take their chances with the educated man. The negro must 
be educated: the nation that can afford to educate him can- 
not afford not to educate him. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of Judge Tourgée’s well-written, much-needed, 
thoughtful and suggestive volume. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘THe HuntTER Cats or ConnorLOA,’ by Helen Jackson, 
(‘H. H.’) is an amusing little story for children about the 
seventeen cats kept by a man in California to destroy the 
gophers that ruined his orchards. (Roberts Bros.) Inci- 
dentally Mrs. Jackson brings in very effectively an Indian 
incident to rouse the interest of children in the wrongs that 
the Indians have suffered. In this, as in many other matters 
of reform, the true method is to get hold of the children, to 
educate the future legislators of the country to convictions 
almost born with them. Lady Callcott, in her English His- 
tory for ‘ Little Arthur,’ made a great mistake in trying to 
carry out the object stated in her preface of making English 
children patriotic, by coloring everything said or done by 
England to the nation’s honor, and acknowledging no possi- 
bility of mistake or even imperfection. The child is not 
necessarily less patriotic who has been brought up with a 
strong and healthful sense that something has been left for 
him to do in bringing his country to perfection. Who will 
not recall in this connection the picture of the boy Robert . 
G. Shaw, listening to the tales of the colored Smith who was 
his father’s servant, and saying gravely at the close, ‘ Smith, 
when I'm a man I'll fight for you!’ Mrs. Jackson does 
well, therefore, to let our children know of wrongs to be 
righted by the country they are to love and honor most. 





THE BEST OF JOAQUIN MILLER is very good, and in his 
story of ‘’49’ (Standard Library) there is a very large pro- 
portion of his best. The story, as playgoers already know, is 
thrillingly interesting, and possesses more coherence, both 
of plot and style, than much of the author's other writing. 
It deals, of course, with those pathetic histories of early Cali- 
fornia when there was no telegraph to signal to the world the 
suffering of whole villages by cyclone or other general 
calamity and to bring back substantial sympathy, and when 
the individual sufferer, with the proverbial silence of the 
American hero, simply dropped out of line without a word. 
There is less of the coarseness and more of the rough ten- 
derness of Joaquin Miller than we are wont to find in his 
work, with much of that matchless power of vivid descrip- 
tion which does not consist of mere adjectives, and which it 
is impossible to define, but equally impossible not to feel. 





‘Queer Stories FoR Boys anp GirRLs,’ by Edward 
Eggleston (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a collection of fairy 
stories ; not about the ‘stuck up’ fairies that have been 
painted by artists and sung by poets, and that live in gilt- 
edged books or in the luxurious pages of S¢. WVicholas, but 
the fairies that are seen by the poor little ragged children 
way out in ‘Indian Kentuck,’ who do not speak the best of 
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language or grammar, and who never see St. Wicholas ; but 
who must rely for fanciful literature on canes that talk, and 
chairs that discourse, and key-holes that dodge about to get 
rid of being unlocked, and wonderful real cats and. highly 
imaginative tea-kettles. The stories are very entertaining, 
and occasionally have an unobtrusive moral, such as the one 
which we will quote as an excellent reminder to people of 
any age: ‘ Everybody can do something if he tries.’ It 
seems to us the best of Mr. Eggleston’s books for children. 





THE admirable selection of short ‘ Stories by American 
Authors’ (Charles Scribner's Sons) continues admirable in 
the sixth volume, which contains six stories less familiar 
than those which have been given before, but equally good. 
The rare and delicate perfection of such work as ‘ The 
Village Convict,’ ‘ The Denver Express,’ ‘ The Heartbreak 
Cameo’ and ‘ Miss Eunice’s Glove,’ will make this series 
of selections far more valuable to own than many devoted 
to new story-telling of less certain quality. 





Minor Notices. 

THE DELICACY of touch with which certain provinces in 
France are touched off by Mr. Henry James in his latest 
budget of travel (‘A Little Tour in France,’ Boston: 
Osgood) is quite indescribable. The author depicts—and 
yet he does not; he delineates, and yet he deals in hor- 
izons ; he is particular, and yet he generalizes, sporting 
playfully and delightfully with his subject like a fountain 
with a ball, now tossing it into an historical atmosphere, 
now letting it nestle for a moment among the charming land- 
scapes and vicinities of the Loire. .Af/antic readers will re- 
member these sketches as a notable feature of last season. 
The blending of imagination and humor in them, of personal 
history with the history of France, of keen appreciation and 
delicate persiflage—the masterly mixture of honey and gall, 
of wit and wormwood, of enjoyment and pessimism—render 
this little book one of the most persuasive and poetic of the 
time, irritating, egoistic, en grand seigneur as it is. Old Blois, 
antique Tours, dejected Dijon, glorious Chambord, Arles, 
Nimes, Toulouse and Chenonceaux never before, we are sure, 
found themselves enshrined in such cameo-like chapters, 
with outlines as sharp as a knife-blade and contours rounded 
and rich and suggestive as an oldengraving. Can it be that 
one of the old saints has walked down from Chartres door, 
doffed his long-clothes, and donned the pilgrim’s garb, smile, 
and delightful speech, doing his best to persuade us that Old 
France is all in all, that the Loire is the celestial river, and 
that we are for the time being in heaven ? 





IT Is NOTICEABLE that almost all our best novelists, essay- 
ists and poets turn their hand at ‘times to writing for chil- 
dren. The list of contributors ‘to St. Wicholas and Wide 
Awake is curiously like that of Harper's or The Century. It 
follows that the children have some very excellent literature, 
whose peculiar finish, or delicacy, or humor, is unfortunately 
of a kind not to be wholly appreciated by those for whom it 
is nominally written. But there is always enough about it 
that the children do appreciate, and it is much better that 
they should begin life and literature with ‘ hitching their 
wagon to a star’ than with finding themselves ‘ talked down 
to.’ ‘The Story of Viteau,’ by Frank R. Stockton, illus- 
trated (Charles Scribner’s Sons), has a manly ring that will 
make it a delightful Robin Hood for the boys, with an his- 
torical touch that is all the better for not being prominent. 
As for the fun, Mr. Stockton would not dare to be quite as 
funny as he can, with that fun so delicate and spirituel that 
it half eludes the wisest mental grasp ; but the boys will ap- 
preciate a good deal of the humor of Jasto’s letter-writing, 
and of the Countess of Viteau seeking refuge with the 
robbers of her own castle. The book is delightful, and 
those who have already read it as a serial will be glad to 
possess it in book-form. 
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‘ Lire on a Ranch,’ by Reginald Aldridge (D. Appleton 
& Co.), is a series of ranch notes in Kansas, Colorado, Ind- 
ian Territory and Northern Texas. The author—an Eng- 
lishman—has been a practical worker, not a traveller, and 
he writes practically. His outlook is cheerful, and he be- 
lieves in cattle-raising, though he doubts whether the im- 
mense profits that have been made will continue to be made 
to the same extent. The book is not extremely interesting, 
but it contains simple accounts of actual experience, and 
will perhaps be helpful to those who think of trying the 
same thing. 


“A Vile Word ”—Reliable. 
To THE EpITorRS OF THE CRITIC: 


I am sorry to see that the above illegitimate intruder into 
our vocabulary is gaining ground and threatens to become a 
permanent'squatter. More than twenty years ago (Dec. 14, 
1861, p. 237), Punch in vain protested against it in the fol- 
lowing : 





AN IMPROPER EXPRESSION. 


The Queen's English is in great danger of being permanently 
debased by a vile word which has lately been introduced into 
it—the word ‘ Reliable.” This base word was first coined in 
America, and thence imported into this country. It is about the 
worst word, not immoral, in the English language. Yet it is 
coming into very general use. You can hardly open a news- 
paper wherein it does not occur ; and that even in leading arti- 
cles written by educated men who ought to know better than, at 
this crisis especially, to employ such an illiterate Yankeeism. 
As Rely is to Deny, so is Reliable to Deniable. Is it not? -De- 
niable, ‘that may be denied.’ Reliable, ‘ that may be relied.’ 
But to say that a report or an assertion may be relied, is to talk 
nonsense. Intelligence may be said to be capable of being relied 
on. But Reliable is not ‘ that may be relied on,’ any more than 
Deniable is ‘ that may be denied on.’ All manner of persons are 
hereby commanded, in the name of the Queen, to cease trom de- 
basing Her Majesty’s English by using the spurious American 
solecism, Reliable ; and instead thereof, when they want an ad- 
jective to signify that this or that statement may be depended on, 
are advised to use the genuine English compound, Trustworthy. 


Worcester’s Dictionary, Unabridged, edition of 1881, p. 
1210, thus notices the word : 
RELIABLE, a. That may be relied upon or confided in ; trust- 


worthy. D. Webster. N. B. Rev. ‘It is very difficult to gain 

reliable information.’ Sir R. Peel. ‘The expository, satistac- 

— and reliable.’ Ec. Rev. ‘ That which is perhaps the most 
l 


brilliant of all histories seems about the least re/iadle of any.’ 
Blackwood’s Mag. Reliable (together with its derivatives, re/z- 
ability and reliableness) is a very modern word, recently often 
met with, and it has the sanction of some highly respectable 
authorities ; but it is ill-formed, and it cannot properly have the 
signification in which it is always used. Potential passive adjec- 
tives in able (see ABLE) are derived from active verbs, as a/low, 
allowable but adjectives derived from -neuter verbs do not 
admit of this passive sense, as Jerish, perishable. In order to 
form a passive adjective from re/y, we must annex om or upon, 
and give it the ludicrous form relionable or reliuponable, which 
would properly signify, ‘that may be relied on or upon.” The 
adjective uncomeatable, found in The Tatler, and inserted by 
Johnson in his Dictionary, is formed on the same principle ; and 
Johnson properly styles it ‘a low, corrupt word ;’ but umcome- 
able, if there were such a word, would not admit of the sense 
‘not to be come at.’ 


Webster’s Dictionary, Unabridged, edition of 1883, p. 
1112, thus defends the word : 


Reliable, a: Suitable or fit to be relied on ; worthy of depen- 
dence or reliance ; trustworthy. ‘ A re/iad/e witness to the truth 
of the miracles of Jesus.’ A. Norton. ‘ According to General 
Livingston’s humorous account, his own village of Elizabethtown 
was not much more re/iab/e, being peopled in those agitated 
times by ‘‘ unknown, unrecommended strangers, Sor -lookin 
tories, and very knavish whigs.’’’ W. Irving. To the use o 
this word, which is of recent introduction into the language, 
many take exception, maintaining that it is unnecessary, and 
irregular in formation. It is, however, a most convenient. sub- 


stitute for the phrase 40 be ~elied upon, and a useful synonym 
for trustworthy, which is by preference applied to persons, as 
reliable is to things, such as an account, statement, or the like. 
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The assertion that adjectives derived from neuter verbs do not 
admit of a passive sense cannot be maintained ; for it is refuted 
by the occurrence, in good usage, of such words as laughable, 
worthy of being laughed a/, from the neuter verb fo laugh ; 
available, fit or able to be availed of, from the neuter verb Zo 
avail ; dispensable, capable of being dispensed with , and zn- 
dispensable, the same word with the negative prefix iz, from the 
neuter verb 0 dispense. Pope uses dependable in precisely the 
same sense as this word, and umaccountadble is a word equally 
irregular. Other examples might be added. The derivatives 
from intransitive verbs, as perishable, etc., and the formatives 
from nouns, as objectionable, exceptionable, marriageable, may 
also be referred to as showing the absence of strict regularity in 
the use of the suffix in English. (See UNRELIABLE.)..... 
Unreliable, a. Not reliable; not to be depended upon; not 
trustworthy. (See RELIABLE.) ‘ Alicibiades. .... was too 
unsteady, and (according to Mr Coleridge’s coinage), ‘‘ umre/i- 
able ;’’ or, perhaps, in more corret English, too ** unrelyupon- 
able.” ’ De Quincey. 


But even if a clearer case of legitimacy could be made out, 
why press new words into our service when we are already 
suffering from the ‘embarrassment of riches’? You may 
weaken an army, either of words or men, by increasing its 
number ; and our vocabulary is in a condition where rejec- 
tion is more needed than expansion. 

New York, Sept. 18, 1884. S. AusTIN ALLIBONE, 





A Western Novelist. 


IN AN ARTICLE in the Philadelphia Sunday News, Mr. 
Erastus Brainerd gives the following particulars of the life 
of Mr. Edgar W. Howe, author of ‘ A Story of a Country 
Town ’—a book that has made the literary sensation of the 
hour : 

Mr. Howe is a young man who has just turned his thirtieth 
year. He is an American of the Americans, and has led a 
peculiar! American life. He was born May 3, 1854, near Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, where his father, now a resident of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, was a Methodist minister. When he was three 
years old the boy’s family moved to Northern Missouri. As 
soon as he was able he worked on the farm. There he toiled 
until he was eleven, when he entered his father’s printing-office 
in Bethany, Harrison County, Missouri. He has been a printer, 
os and editor ever since. When he was fifteen years old 

e was reckoned a full hand. As a printer he worked all along 
the Missouri River, from Yankton, Dakota, to Jefferson City, 
Missouri. He also has worked in Salt Lake City, Utah ; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming ; Denver, Colorado, and elsewhere in the West. 
Surely an observant young man of such experience should know 
= life of the Western people. Mr. Howe's book shows that he 

oes. 

In 1873 he established the G/ode at Golden, Colorado. In 1875 
he sold out and removed to Falls City, Nebraska, having mar- 
ried a young lady of that place while in Golden. Two years 
later he removed to Atchison, Kansas, where he has since con- 
ducted an ereney paper, the G/lode. In a private letter to me, 
which I take the liberty of making public on account of the wide 
interest in Mr. Howe expressed in literary circles, he says: ‘I 
have been ordinarily successful and own property worth $20, 
ooo ; never made anything until I settled.down in Atchison. I 
- never attended school after I was eleven years old ; the educa- 
tion I have (very limited) was acquired in a printing office. 
** Twin Mounds,”’ in the story, is a very fair picture of Bethany, 
Mo., and does not refer to Kansas. My Cook has received very 
favorable notices in this country and Europe, and I have received 

rsonal letters from W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, T. B. ‘Al- 

rich, T. W. Higginson and a hundred lesser lights. Osgood & 
Co. have sold two editions already. I have another story, ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Locks,’’ almost ready, and Osgood will publish 
it on the rst of January. I like it better than the other one. I 
do not think Iam a handsome man.’ Of this the readers of The 
News can judge from the accompanying sketch, the first pub- 
lished likeness of Mr. Howe, as this sketch is the first published 
sketch ot his life. The outline gives a fair idea of his strong, 
earnest face. 

Speaking of work on newspapers, Mr. Howe says frankly : ‘I 


believe I write more every day than any two men in Atchison, © 


but I fear I sometimes become very flabby and flat, though one 
of my Kansas critics was kind enough to say ‘‘ as an editor he is 


breezy, paragraphic, saying witty things that are copied every 
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day, and making a paper that has very little resemblance to any- 
body else’s paper. In his personal points he has often done in- 
justice and inflicted needless pain ; we did the same thing at his 
age.’ I visited Philadelphia in 1876 and remained a week. My 
wife has a cousin there, but I was so busy admiring the town 
that I did not call. I write this while waiting for the last proof. 
Excuse haste. I am my own business manager, editor, reporter, 
etc. (N. B. Plain and fancy job printing in connection). You 
will imagine that I am kept busy.’ 





The Lounger 


Mr. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE has just returned from Boston 
to his desk in the office of the Philadelphia Press. He has writ- 
ten a number of interesting letters from the Hub to the Press, 
in one of which he corrects some recent stories about Mr. Axel 
Gustafson. Says Mr. Dole: 


I notice that Zhe Literary World and many papers declare him to 
be a graduate of Harvard. This is a mistake. He was for atime a 
student in the Harvard Divinity School, which he quitted suddenly, 
without graduation, He had before been a chorus singer on the 
operatic stage, and afterwards wrote extensively for the Boston 77 ran- 
script and other papers on the European questions of the day, which 
he professed to understand even better than Bismarck or Gortchakof. 
He married Mrs. Zadel Barnes Buddington, a lady originally from 
Connecticut, whose ‘ Meg, a Pastoral,’ was declared by the poet 
Whittier to be excelled only by Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ 





I WONDER if Mr. Whittier really did say such a thing as that. 
It seems incredible. Unless I hear it directly from the poet him- 
self, I shall give him the beneht of the doubt. 





A CHICAGO PAPER devotes a column or so to a personal de- 
scription of Miss Maud Howe, excusing itself for invading her 
privacy in this manner by the plea that, as she has written a 
couple of novels, she is now a public character. It is well 
enough to describe the room in which a novelist writes, and to 

ive a general idea of his or her manner of work, and even a 
ew strokes of the pencil to portray her features ; but is it not 
going too far to describe the ‘little pathetic droop’ of her lips, 
and to speak of her eyes as ‘ sparkling with that clear, intellect- 
ual flash which illumines alone the windows of just such a mind 
as hers’? I don’t know of any one to whom such stuff as this 
would be more offensive than to Miss Howe herself. 





A RECENT letter to the Hera/d, describing the celebration of 
the seventieth birthday of Prof. Curtius, the historian of Greece 
and Director of the Berlin Museum, told of an evening spent in 
company with the Professor and half-a-dozen other' scholars in 
the reading of Thucydides. In this way—in reading one or an- 
other of the Greek classics—Curtius spends one evening of every 
week, and would no more miss it, says the correspondent, than 
a boy would miss a game of ball. This little group of German 
pee Ais forms the nearest approach, as far as I know, to the 
Greek Club founded in this city twenty-six years ago by Dr. 
Howard Crosby and Prof. Henry Drisler, who are to-day the 
only surviving members of the original band of students gathered 
together under that name. The Greek Club meets every Friday 
night, except in summer, at the house of one or another of its 
members—the youngest of whom is the present Mayor of 
Brooklyn. 


I HAVE not yet read Mr. Howe’s ‘ Story of a Country Town,’ 
but I have read a great deal about it, and some extracts from 
it, which latter, I confess, have not impressed me as favor- 
ably as they have those who made them. If I remember rightly, 
however, no one has said much in favor of its literary style, ex- 
cept that it is direct and sometimes simple, though at times the 
sentences are lumbering. Mr. Howe deserves credit for the de- 
termination he showed in getting his book printed. I don’t know 
whether it was ever sent to a publisher and rejected, but I am 
told that he published an edition of fifteen hundred copies on his 
own newspaper presses, and of these roughly printed books sent 
a number to some of the best-known literary men in the country 
with a personal letter, in which he told the story of its writing and 

rinting. They were interested, read the story and praised it 
highly—none more so than Mr. W. D. Howells, who gave it 
such a valuable introduction through the columns of Zhe Cen- 
tury. When Mr. Osgood took the book he simply had to meet 
an already created demand. 
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Habits of French Authors. 
[From The Spectator.] 


WHEN the hours of factory folks are regulated by law, and 
it is proposed to limit the hours of shop employés in like 
manner, and rehouse the poor at the expense m5 the State, it is 
antag only right that the woes and wants of workers with the 
pen should receive the attention of acurious and benevolent 
public. For these reasons, and for the instruction and guidance 
in matters sanitary of those whom it may concern, Dr. Riart 
(name of happy omen) has written a book to which he gives the 
not very felicitous title (when rendered into English) of ‘ Hygitne 
du Cabinet de Travail.’ The advice he offers is given in a 
pleasant vein, and though all his observations have not the 
charm of novelty, they may be read with profit, for they remind 
us of many things which we are apt to forget; and we are glad 
to learn that the first edition of the work met with a favorable 
reception from all—‘authors, /tterateurs, savants, doctors 
hygienists, writers for the Press, scientific and literary, French 
and foreign.’ There can be little doubt, moreover, that brain- 
workers either give too little care to their, health, or that their 
profession is peculiarly untavorable to long life. According to 
a table cited by Dr. Riart—based, of course, on French experi- 
ence—the proportion per cent of theologians who reach their 
seventieth year is forty-two, of agriculturists forty, of artists 
twenty-eight, of ‘ professors ’—including literary men—twenty- 
seven, and of physicians (who are at the very bottom of the list) 
twenty-four. Thus, next to doctors, writers and thinkers are 
the least given to longevity. We mark the distinction, because 
every writer is not necessarily a thinker ; but we disclaim all 
responsibility for the exclusion of theologians from the category 
of brain-workers. Save in this table, they are not mentioned 
from the beginning of the book to the end. 

Some of Dr. Riart’s suggestions, though undeniably excellent, 
sound like counsels of perfection ; to many a busy brain-worker 
they may seem almost ironical. For instance, he tells us that, 
‘meant for meditation,’ the study, or the cadbznet de travail, 
ought to be removed from all influences that make against 
concentration of mind. The impressions of outside, the noises 
of the streets, the house or the neighborhood, should not pene- 
trate and bring trouble therein. From this point of view, the 
study is better placed in a large and airy court than in a street ; 
better ina garden than inacourt. Thereare cabinets de travail 
otherwise everything that could be desired, which a paved 
street or a noisy neighborhood renders unfit for habitation. 

Quite true, Dr. Riart, yet there be many cadinets—at any 
rate, in Londofh—incessantly exposed to these inflictions, and 
even to some that are worse, without being otherwise everythin 
that could be desired, cabinets which must be inhabited, an 
where close, hard work has to be done, day after day, and night 
after night, noise or no noise. Nevertheless, the author’s direc- 
tions will doubtless be found useful by the fortunate few who can 
choose a study to their taste, remote from the distractions of the 
streets, He advises about everything—position, exposition, 
neighborhood, aeration, ventilation, daylight, and evening-light, 
curtains, carpets, furniture, and all else that concerns the comfort 
and health of men of letters. The room should be large, well 
lighted and ventilated, and, contrary to the opinion generally 
received in England, with an eastern exposure. ‘Exposed to 
the east,’ he says, ‘the cabinet de travail receives the rays of 
the morning sun, which bring salubrity, and that moral impres- 
sion so favorable to the working of the mind and the hatching 
and precision of ideas.’ The artificial light which Dr. Riart 
prefers to all others is that of an oil lamp, and for heating pur- 
poses he recommends wood and an open fireplace. His remarks 
about diet and exercise are very sensible, the pity is that they 
are not more generally followed. The studious man, who wants 
to reach his seventieth year, will eat moderately, and at fixed 
hours. He will remember that it is not in accordance with the 
fitness of things that two organs so important to the human 
economy as the stomach and the brain should be in full activity at 
the same time. ‘They cannot, without injury to all, bring into 
operation the life, the blood, the nervous system, and require for 
each exclusively all the forces of the organism.’ Hence, every 
full meal should be followed by an interval of repose, of diver- 
sion, and of recreation, either within doors or without. For the 
man of the cabinet physical exercise is ‘imperatively necessary.’ 
Moving little, his digestion is slow and painful, his circulation 
inactive and imperfect, his respiration incomplete and insuffi- 
cient. Yet while exercise is so necessary, too much of it is bad. 


Nothing can be worse than to take violent physical exercise by 
way of counteracting the effects of prolonged mental labor. In 
addition to its other evil consequences, it causes fatigue and an 
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excitement unfavorable to study, creates an immoderate appetite, 
and renders necessary ‘ an abundant alimentation.’ But to over- 
charge the stomach is not the way to lighten intellectual effort. 
One ofthe worst results of much head work is short-breathing— 
‘forgetting to respire,” as Dr. Riart puts it. ‘ The inspirations 
are incomplete, and do not call into action the superior part of 
the lungs. The thoracic cap does not dilate in all the amplitude 
of its dimensions. The quantity of oxygen which enters the 
lungs is much below the normal quantity ; the products of oxyda- 
tion and combustion are left behind. In a word, sedentary life 
reduces the pulmonary function to a third, even a fourth of its 
normal activity.’ This tendency may, in great measure, be 
counteracted by occasionally raising the arms, expanding the 
chest, drawing in a deep breath, and well emptying the lungs. 

It is rather amusing to find that, while the author recom- 
mends daily ablution as a means of preserving health, he sug- 
gests that few literary men have time for tubbing. This prob- 
ably arises from the rarity of baths, and even of a regular 
water service in most French houses, so that people who want 
anything more than a sponge-down must make a special journey 
for the purpose. 

The parts of ‘Hygiéne du Cabinet’ that will be found most 
interesting by the general reader are probably the anecdotes 
about French literary men and the accounts of their manner 
of life. One of the most astonishing instances of what may be 
achieved by regular systematic labor is afforded by the example 
of Littré, author of the celebrated dictionary which bears his 
name. The work itself, for which he must have been, so to 
speak, especially educated, occupied thirteen years and two 
months, and the ‘copy,’ without the supplement, counted 
415,636 pages. The ales for the regulation of his life were so 
planned as to give the least possible time to ‘the current re- 

uirements of existence.’ By sacrificing every sort of super- 
fluity, he contrived to have a town house and a country house. 
In the latter, at Menil-le-Roi, he was in a quasi-solitude, and 
could dispose of his hours as he liked : 


‘I rose at eight o’clock,’ he wrote, ‘very late you will say for so 
busya man. Wait! While my bedroom, which was also my study, 
was being put to rights, I went downstairs, taking with me some 
work. It was in this way that, among other things, I wrote the pref- 
ace to my dictionary. I had learned from Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
not to neglect seemingly useless moments. His unpunctual wife often 
made him wait for dinner. One day he gave her a book with the 
words, ‘Here is the work of before dinners.’’ At nine o’clock I 
returned to my room, and corrected proofs until luncheon time. At 
one o'clock I was again at my desk, and there until three I wrought 
for the Yournal des Savants, which had elected me in 1855, and for 
which I was anxious to provide my regular contributions. From three 
to six I] worked at the dictionary. At six we had dinner, which was 
always ready, for my wife did not resemble Madame d’Aguesseau. 
An hour later I was again at the dictionary. The first stage took me 
to midnight, when all the household went to bed. The second took 
me to three o’clock, when, as a rule, my daily task was done. If not 
I went on, and more than once, when the days were long, I have put 
out my lamp and continued my work by the light of the rising sun. 
But three o'clock was generally the hour at which I laid down my pen, 
and put everything in order, not for the morrow, for the morrow was 
already come, but for my next day’s work. My bed almost touched 
my desk, and in a moment I was there. Habit and regularity had 
overcome all tendency to excitement of the brain; I slept as soundly 
asa man of leisure, and rose at eight o’clock, the waking hour. of 
many idlers. In the city I was less regular. There were comings 
and goings, and unforeseen interruptions. But in the evening, I 
became my own master ; my nights belonged to me, as at Menil-le- 
Roi, and I employed them in exactly the same way.’ 


Not a few literary men will envy Littré’s facility for sleep, 
insomnia being the great trouble of wielders of the pen ; but it 
should be remembered that his work, besides being regular, 
made no calls on his invention or imagination. No poet or 
novelist could labor at his vocation sixteen or seventeen hours 
a day without impairing his power of sleep and incurring grave 
danger to his health. 

Scribe was another glutton for work. He rose every morning 
at five, and did not quit his desk until midday ; but;though he 
resumed his pen at a later hour, he varied his work by inter- 
views with actors, visits to the theatre, and watching rehearsals. 
In his case, at least, severe literary labor did not prove in- 
compatible with length of life. He reached threescore and ten, 
and in the forty years of his literary career produced #345 pieces, 
comprising 897 acts; wrote more than a hundred thousand 
verses, and gained, it is said, nearly three million francs. 
Thiers and Dufaure also did great things by dint of method and 
hard labor; but in all these instances, method—which simpl 
means the efficient utilization of time—was more than half 
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the battle. A desultory writer may do good work, but he can 
never be a great producer. 

A writer who genes to none of his contemporaries either in 
the quantity or the quality of his work, albeit Dr. Riart makes 
no mention of him, is Elisée Reclus. He is at present engaged 
on his great ‘Géographie Universelle,’ which has occupied him 
eight years, and will probably occupy him as many more. He 
produces a number every week, a volume every year, and has 
never yet missed being up to time. He begins his daily task at 
seven in the morning, and, save a few short intervalsfor meals 
and exercise, keeps hard at work until eight in the evening. 
He is a very moderate eater, takes little animal food and no 
wine, and to his abstemious habits he probably owes his 
excellent health and capacity of sleep, for he is a man of slight 
frame, and by no means robust. His powers of assimilation 
and acquisition are extraordinary. He seems to forget nothing, 
and is always ready to undertake anything, whether it be learn- 
ing Russian in order the better to write Fis article on Russia, 
or making a journey to Syria in search of materials for his 
chapter on Asia_.Minor. 

It would thus appear that the most valuable quality a man of 
letters can possess is method, and as most men of letters (ex- 
cluding from the category daily journalists) can dispose of their 
time as they think fit, it is their own’ fault if they are not 
methodical. The great thing is to get a good start ; as as Dr. 
Riart rightly observes, ‘morning work is both the easiest and 
the most profitable, and, depending as it does upon ourselves, it 
can be the most regular. To acquire the habit of working be- 
times is both wise and salutary. Two hours’ work, before fatigue 
and worry begin to trouble our minds and disturb our ideas, are 
a hundred times more fruitful than the same time given to work 
in the evening after the labors of a well-filled day.’ 

The ‘ Hygiéne du Cabinet,’ besides abounding in useful hints 
and good advice, is amusing, and even, on occasion, witty ; it 
may be read with advantage, as well by slaves of the pen as 
by all who take an interest in their welfare and their ways. We 
cannot do better than conclude this notice of an excellent book 
by citing a verse of Boileau, with which Dr. Riart very ap- 
propriately illustrates his remarks on what he calls the prom- 
enade hygiénique : 

*Tantét un livre en main, errant dans les prairies, 
J’occupe ma raison d’utiles réveries ; 
Tantdét, cherchant la fin d’un vers que je construi, 
Je trouve au coin d’un bois le mot qui m’avait fui.’ 
Jean Jacques Rousseau had the same idea when he said that ‘ to 
rouse his mind he had need to move his body.’ 





England’s. Navy. 
[From an article in The Pall Mail Gasette.] 


THE moment war is declared against England every ship that 
can carry a gun in our enemy’s marine will be let loose to prey 
upon ourcommerce. Against fast sea-wolves of the Alabama 
type, we are tolerably secure, so long as all the coaling stations 
over sea are in our own hands or in those of neutrals. We have 
at present on the effective list about a dozen unarmored vessels 
that can steam sixteen knots an hour and over, and about ten 
with a speed between fourteen and sixteen. That is to say, we 
could not detail more than two swift unarmored vessels to police 
each of our foreign stations, even if we detailed for that purpose 
every fast vessel on the list, many of which, it is obvious, could 
not be spared for that service. The speed of the French ships 
has been increased very much of late. We are. getting ready 
four ships of the Leander type, with a displacement of 3750 tons, 
a speed of from 16 to 17 knots, carrying ten 4-ton breechloaders, 
and costing £150,000 a ship ; three of the Mersey, with 200 tons 
less displacement, but carrying two to-ton guns and ten 4-ton 
guns ; and two of the Scout, the only seagoing torpedo boat in the 
service, with a speed of 16 knots, a displacement of 1430 tons, 
a 7 four 36-cwt. breechloaders. Seven slower cruisers of 
the Heroine type are being built, but their displacement is only 
1420 tons, and their speed 13 knots. At present, as Sir Thomas 
Brassey stated at Portsmouth, the Admiralty is pushing on four 
ships of seventeen knots, seven of sixteen’ knots, and four of tour- 
teen knots, and it is a special feature of their policy to make rapid 
progress with fast unarmored ships. But a policy for the future 
does not affect the facts of the present, and as a matter of fact 
England is not in a position adequately to protect her mercantile 
marine in case of war against any considerable naval Power. 

Are our coaling and telegraph stations _—_ ? This ques- 
tion is easily answered. More than half our coaling and tele- 
graph stations are exposed to destruction by the sudden descent 
of a hostile ship. Considering the absolute impossibility of 
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manceuvring an ironclad without coal, this is perhaps the most 
fatal flaw in England's armor. The fighting power of an iron- 
clad depends upon coal. Every mile from her coaling basé tends 
to reduce her from a formidable engine of war into a mere float- 
ing target. The most powerful navy afloat might be paralyzed by 
severing its communications with the base of coal supply. Yet 
on several most important stations nothing whatever has been 
done to protect this vital point in our communications from sud- 
den destruction. Suppose, for example, that England and France 
were to goto war. Admiral Courbet would not find the least 
difficulty in seizing every pound of coal in Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, and burning every stick of English shipping in Chi- 
nese waters. From Hong Kong he might proceed to Singapore 
and repeat the operation there at his leisure. On these two most 
important stations, each doing a greater trade than many an in- 
dependent State (the shi ping inward and outward of Hong 
Kong had a tonnage of 5.6 6,000 in 1881, and the tonnage at the 
Straits Settlements was five millions), we have neither fortifica- 
tions nor effective artillery, and at Hong Kong only four torpedo 
boats. Everything lies open as if to invite an enemy to come 
and help himself. It sounds absolutely incredible, but it is the 
simple truth. There is only one other station where as great a 
recklessness can be displayed. That is the coaling station at the 
Cape. In a great naval war our commerce from India, China, 
and Australia would revert to its old route. The trade passing 
South Africa would amount to hundreds of millions per annum. 
To secure a route frequented by less than £100,000,000 of our 
commerce we make expeditions, we suppress military insurrec- 
tions, we spend millions. But to secure the vitally important 
coaling station at the Cape, we have done next to nothing. The 
only coaling stations protected against hostile attack are Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Aden, Melbourne, Sydney, Halifax, Bermuda and 
Jamaica. Our unprotected coaling stations are Ascension, St. 
Helena, the Cape, Mauritius, Singapore, Hong Kong, King 
George’s Sound, Fiji, and Vancouver's Island (partially). Neu- 
tral ports would be closed against us, and the stores of coal. As 
our own unprotected stations could be burned by the first rapid 
cruiser that got the start of us, the position of our vessels would 
be enviable indeed. Only second in importance to coaling sta- 
tions are the telegraph stations, where the electric nerve of the 
empire leaves its ocean bed to touch ground fora moment. A 
single ‘ midshipmite’ with a hatchet might land at Port Dar- 
win, and by a single blow banish Australia and the whole of our 
ships and commanders to a month’s distance from London. At 
present Australia is within speaking distance of the Admiralty. 
The moment the cable is severed, it will take weeks, or even 
months, before an order given in Spring Garden’ could be heard 
at Melbourne. Yet literally no provision is made to protect the 
nerve centres of the Empire from destruction. A Royal Com- 
mission has reported on the subject, but its recommendations 
are kept secret. Not, perhaps, without reason. ' 

We have fortified, more or less effectively, Dover, Portsmouth, 
Portland, Plymouth, on the south coast; Sheerness and Chat- 
ham defending the Thames, Pembroke in Wales, and Cork in 
Ireland. There are some slight fortifications at Liverpool, 
through which half England is fed ; there are forts defending the 
Forth, which could not hinder a second-class ironclad burning 
Leith and demanding £2,000,000 of Edinburgh as the price of ex- 
emption from bombardment. There is an old fort at Tynemouth ; 
and when that is said almost all is said. The Clyde, the Hum- 
ber, the Tees, the Wear, Belfast and Dublin are open to the 
enemy. Along the whole north-east coast there exists no pro- 
tected coaling station or harbor of refuge where our men-of-war 
could take refuge in all weathers. Hull, Glasgow, Sunderland, 
Belfast might be burnt within a week of a declaration of war by 
a few cruisers manned by resolute men. We have not even a 
torpedo launch in each harbor. 

The best answer to the question whether we have docks capa- 
ble of refitting an ironclad within reasonable distance of each of 
our stations is to say that there are at present only four docks in 
existence outside the United Kingdom where an ironclad could 
refit. Even if not disabled in action an ironclad needs frequent 
docking, if only to clear her bottom of the weeds which reduce 
her speed from fifteen to twelve or thirteen knots. We only 
have eight foreign stations for our navy and we only have docks 
in four, There is a dock at Bermuda, another at the Cape, a 
third at Malta, and a fourth at Sydney. Inthe whole of our Ind- 
ian Empire there is not a single dock where an ironclad could 
be repaired. Negotiations are going on, and will long go on, 
for the making of a dock at Bombay, but nothing has been done. 
Some progress is being made in making a dock at Hong Kong. 
But at the present moment, if the Audacious, for example, were 
to meet with any trivial injury that could only be repaired in 
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dock, she would have to return to Malta or go to New South 
Wales. Between Malta and the Antipodes, and again between 
Sydney and Bermuda, we have not a single dock capable of 
accommodating an ironclad, and of those which exist, that at the 
Cape is unprotected against sudden attack. That is to say, the 
South American, the Indian, the China, and the Pacific are with- 
out docks where ironclads could be refitted, and only on the 
China station at Hong Kong is serious progress being made with 
an undefended dock. 

Fifteen years ago the number of men provided for in our own 
Navy Estimates was 67,120. The number this year is 56,950, of 
whom 4000 are coastguardsmen. Thus, our risks being in- 
creased by some 40 per cent, we have decreased the number of 
our men by 16 per cent. The number of men on the French 
Naval Budget remains at about 70,000. To man our fleet at the 
first outbreak ot war would require 60,000 men. Of these we 
have 52,000 immediately available. To make up the complement 
we should fall back on the reserve, which is nominally 43,500, 
but only 19,600 of whom are available at once. The French 
have a naval reserve, on which they can fall back, of 100,000 
thoroughly drilled seamen. Even those who despise the French 
ironclads respect the French sailors. They are almost as good 
as ours, they are better trained in gunnery, and there are more 
of them. We have, it is true, a larger mercantile marine to fall 
back upon ; but you cannot improvise trained men-of-war’s-men. 
An ironclad is a great box crammed with all manner of compli- 
cated machines, which an ordinary sailor can no more manage 
than alandsman. We have just about sufficient force to begin 
a war with. But our reserve of trained men would hardly keep 
us going two months. 

The other day an admiral in command of an important station 
reported, as the net result of prolonged experiments, that no 
search lights, or any other appliances with which the modern 
ironclad is furnished, could enable him to prevent a torpedo 
boat steaming within 400 yards of his Pal a and from that 
distance discharging a Whitehead torpedo, which would, with 
infallible certainty, send her to the bottom. It may be said tor- 
pedoing is a game at which two can play, and our enemy’s iron- 
clads would be as exposed as our own to the attacks of the tor- 
pedoes. No doubt that would be true if we had the requisite 
torpedo boats. Unfortunately we have not. Of all the incredi- 
ble facts which the general public will not believe, because they 
ought not to be true, although they are, this is the most incredi- 
ble: that the first naval Power in the world has neglected to 
provide herself with any considerable number of the cheapest 
and most effective weapon of offence and defence in the arsenal 
of naval warfare. England, according to official admissions 
made in the House of Commons, has not one first-class sea-going 
torpedo boat ready for action. Two Scouts are being built, but 
they are not launched. Altogether, we shall have at the end of 
this year twenty-four first-class and fifty-three second-class tor- 
pedo boats. Of these two of each class are at Hong Kong and 
Malta, and two of the first class at Gibraltar, leaving available 
for all purposes 18 first-class and 49 second-class torpedo boats 
at home. It was stated without contradiction by Mr. Gorst in 
the House of Commons that at the end of this year France will 
have 50 first-class and 32 second ; Italy, 43 first and 20 second ; 
Denmark, 5 first and 5 second; Holland, 15 first; Austria, 4 
first and to second ; Russia, Io first and go second torpedo boats ; 
Greece has 20 of both classes ; while Germany has just ordered 
70, in addition to the 8 first and 3 second which she possesses 
already. In the five years ending March next, England will only 
have spent £230,000 on torpedoes and torpedo fittings. France 
is spending about £1000 more than that sum in the present year. 
The sum which Germany has just set apart for torpedoes amounts 
to £840,000. We spent £29,000 on torpedo boats in 1883, and 
£112,880 in 1884. For the cost of one ironclad you can build 
fifty torpedo boats. The Germans propose to keep 46 torpedo 
boats for the defence of Kiel, and 46 for the defence of Wilhelm- 
shafn. Englahd has not one torpedo boat told off for the defence 
of Liverpool, whose imports and exports exceed one third of 
those of the whole of France. The Russian Government has 1 
torpedo boat to 18 miles of coast, the Dutch 1 to 22, the French 
I to 33, the Austrian 1 to 47, the Italian 1 to 153°; while we have 
only I boat to 197 miles of coast-line. So in torpedoes, as every- 
thing else, our ‘irresistible superiority’ vanishes on a closer 
examination. 





The Morality of Diet. 
[From The Spectator.] 
SEVERAL vegetarians appear to have been greatly snneres by 
our passing remark last week that the sect to which —_ elong 
is a conceited one, and ask why we should disparage them any 
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more than men of any other unusual but harmless opinion. 
They are, at all events, inculcating an innocent self-restraint. 
We do not wish to disparage vegetarians in the smallest degree, 
any more than to disparage teetotallers—why do not the latter 
call themselves ‘ Amethysts ’—that is, hostile to wine ?—or the 
opponents of tobacco, or the denouncers of tea, who have 
recently circulated a pamphlet, or the men, now we fear only a 
little band without much hope in their hearts, who attribute most 
of the evils of humanity to the habit of eating salt. These must 
have been quite numerous once, for we have known three or 
four. Abstainers of all kinds are for the most part good men, 
who practise self-denial, and wear a sort of hair-shirt of habit, 
and who are sincerely anxious, at the cost of much obloquy, to 
reduce the sum of misery among their fellow-creatures. It is so 
difficult to avoid salt, that we have rather a respect as well as 
pity for the people who worry themselves to do it. Nor do we 
consider the ideas of the fanatics of diet, so far as they are sup- 
ported by evidence, at all outside the province of reasonable dis- 
cussion. The effect of diet is undoubtedly great, as every one 
knows who has ever been in training, or has read of the tribes 
which live on fish, or has studied prison statistics ; and it is 
quite possible that the world has not yet learned on the subject 
all there is to know. . The human race has no instinct enabling 
it to detect poisons ; health is the second-best earthly blessing, 
and if anybody will produce a sufficient body of trustworthy evi- 
dence showing that vegetarians or teetotallers, or despisers of 
tobacco, or enemies of tea, or abstainers from salt are never ill, 
we will accept and advocate their opinion with perfect readiness. 
Only if they argue as they do now, we shall still call them con- 
ceited. They will have proved that certain food is injurious to 
health, but they will not have proved that abstinence from it is 
of moral obligation, or that in eating and drinking only the 
things which make them strong, and which, therefore, they pre- 
fer, they reach any height of moral grandeur. They dv not, any 
more than the people do who keep themselves from illness by 
wearing flannel, or make themselves at once clean and hardy by 
taking a cold bath every day. It is not of their opinions that we 
complain, or of their practices, but of their determination to 
raise both from their natural position as counsels of experience 
into moral laws, the least infringement of which is necessarily 
evil. That is their absurdity, ak as it is one which leads to the 
most preposterous misrepresentations of fact, they deserve now 
and again a gentle reminder that it is possible to be entirely 
well-intentioned, and even quite in the right, and very tiresome 
and conceited nevertheless. Vanity is a possible foible even in 
men who never eat beef, or drink claret, or smoke tobacco. 

The teetotallers have, we fully admit, something to say for 
their exaggeration. The abuse of alcohol produces so much 
moral evil, so much material ruin, and such widespread unhap- 
piness, that we rather wonder the superstition forbidding its use 
is not more nearly universal than it is. As a drunken man does 
immoral acts, it is natural that a practice which, if carried to 
excess, makes men drunk, should be held zz se unholy, and total 
abstinence be raised by the exaggeration characteristic of recoil 
into a moral obligation. Nevertheless, the effect of excess in 
wine is no more a reason against wine in moderation, than the 
effect of gluttony—which is very demoralizing, though our north- 
ern world has forgotten the facts, and hardly understands the 
Biblical denunciations of the vice —is a reason against taking a 
daily dinner, and in raising abstinence into a morality teetotal- 
lers are conceited. Wine is not wickedness zz se, and the theo- 
ries they raise on that basis are fallacies contradicted by a 
Guat at the facts of the world. So far from the use of alcohol 

estroying the races that use it, the wine-bibbing races are the 
conquering races, and civilization owes everything, not to the 
Hindoo, who abstains like Sir W. Lawson, or to the Mussulman, 
who abstains like a convict in prison, but to the wine-tasting 
Greek, and the hard-drinking Roman, and the me gee 
varieties of the Teutonic race. The Hebrew who drinks, an 
always has drunk, fram Noah downward, has done five times as 
much for the world as his cousin, the Arab, who, even in Africa, 
is the most rigid of abstainers. The single Hindoo sect which 
has not renounced alcohol, but demands regular rations of rum 
—the Sikh—is the one which, were we away from India, would 
conquer and probably reinvigorate al] the others. Nor is the 
teetotaller’s dogma as to the moral effect of total abstinence, 
especially in regard to violent crime, one whit more irrefutable. 
The Turks who committed the atrocities of Batouk were heredi- 
tary total abstainers ; the authors of the massacres of Cawnpore 
had never seen liquor ; and the Bedouin who will kill you for 
our buttons, would kill you also, if he could, for drinking Bass, 
hat alcohol in excess, by weakening the will, diminishes self- 
restraint, and therefore increases the disposition to crime, is 
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among certain races true ; but to suppose that total abstainers 
are therefore free from crime, is to ascribe to diet a moral influ- 
ence it unquestionably does not possess. Most thieves in Eng- 
land are teetotallers, and all card and billiard-sharpers impose 
on themselves the strictest moderation. 

The vegetarians’ case is, however, stronger even than the tee- 
totallers’. They have on the side of wisdom many serious things 
to say for themselves. Nobody doubts that their régime would 
be much cheaper than the present one, and nobody who knows 
the facts questions that health can be maintained on cereals. 
Rajpoots and Highlanders are bred without flesh-meat. It is 
clear, therefore, that if Englishmen would live on breaa, they 
could solve a great many of the problems, such as that of decent 
housing, which now overtax the ablest among European states- 
men—could, in fact, get very nearly rid of pauperism. The 
race, too, would possibly be as strong, though the assertion that 
it would be less liable to ‘ apoplexy, paralysis, kidney, liver, and 
heart diseases,’ is pure nonsense, al] those diseases ravaging the 
vegetarian peoples, who are, moreover, distinctly more subject 
than Europeans to fever and epidemics. But vegetarians are 
not content with that argument, but will have it, as a distin- 
guished vegetarian puts it, —in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette of Monday, 
—that vegetarianism would, by making men less brutal, make 
both sporting and war more rare. Does he imagine that sports- 
men eat the tigers and lions they kill, or the toxes their dogs de- 
stroy ; or does he think that peoples like the Mahratta, who, 
from the day they arose till the day they were conquered, never 
ceased from war, live upon cooked flesh? The chosen land of 
the vegetarians was, till we flesh-eaters went there, the chosen 
land of war. So far from vegetarianism making folk gentle, the 
least cruel of mankind are the middle classes of Great Britain, 
who have eaten flesh twice a day for centuries on end ; and the 
most cruel are the Hindoos, who for twice the time have neither 
‘eaten nor touched the polluted thing. It is true that the delib- 
erate vegetarian in England is usually also a teetotaller, and 
benefits morally by not getting drunk ; but the implication that 
flesh-eating leads to drunkenness is a pure fantasy. The hard- 
est of dalahore are Highlanders and Swedes, living habitually on 
oats and rye ; and drinking as a vice may be said to decrease in 
England in almost an exact ratio with a full supply of meat, till 
the higher classes, who alone have all the meat they wish for, 
drink comparatively nothing at all. It is just, or at all events 
allowable, to exait the wisdom of a diet of vegetables, though the 
vegetarian races have done comparatively so little, and though a 
sheep, the most perfect of vegetarians, is the most stupid and 
cowardly of the Geante ; but to exalt its moral effect is conceit 
and nothing better. 

We might go on with illustrations from the case of tobacco, 
but it would detain us too long ; and besides, as all the world, 
in obedience to some irresistible instinct, is consuming that very 
useless and expensive sedative, there is little material for com- 
parison. We do not find, it is true, that European women are 
more efficient, or industrious, or successful in their lives than 
European men, or in the least less liable to illness and bad 
spirits ; but the enemies of tobacco would object to the compari- 
son, and we may let the question pass. That contest has not 
been very serious since the clergy took to smoking ; and we are 
more interested in trying .to discern a reason for this tendency, 
observable everywhere, to elevate counsels which, at the most, 
are those of earthly wisdom and based wholly upon experience, 
into moral laws. Why does a teetotaller or a vegetarian want 
to — that you gain something besides money, and health, 
and ease of heart by obeying his precepts? We suppose it is 
mainly because it is only when his theory has been elevated into 
a moral principle that he can hope for its universal and perma- 
nent adoption,—such adoption as has occurred among the innu- 
merable population of India, where, outside a small and de- 

raded section, alcohol and flesh-eating are equally unknown. 

hat is a natural and pardonable desire, though the theorists’ 
teaching, like that frightful dogma that it is wrong to take any 
life, ultimately debauches the conscience by raising mere 
offences against utility to an equality with offences against the 
inner light ; but there is, we sometimes suspect, another motive 
too. Are not teetotallers and vegetarians and enemies of to- 
bacco a little moved by a secret feeling that unless they occupy 
the moral ground they may be deteated in the battle of reason, 
that the things they denounce may be proved to be good, and 
that if they are so-proved they would, if they argued only on their 
utility, be compelled to take them? To the proposition that 
meat is harmful there is a strong, if not a conclusive answer ; 
but to the proposition that it is wicked to eat it, there is no an- 
swer at all. Now, the heart of man when he is persuading loves 
unanswerable propositions. °¢ 
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[From The Andover Review.] 


THE tree of Faith its bare, dry boughs must shed 
That nearer Heaven the living ones may climb ; 
The false must fail, though from our shores of time 

The old lament be heard : ‘ Great Pan is dead !’ 

That wail is Error’s from his high place hurled, 
This sharp recoil is Evil undertrod, 

Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God 

Troubling with life the waters of the world. 

Even as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 
To turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 
Sands shift and waste, the rock alone remains 

Where led of Heaven the strong tides come and go, 

And storm-clouds rent by thunderbolt and wind 

Leave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind. 


Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem threatened : I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

And calmly wait the births of Providence. 

No gain is lost: the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds ; 
Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task-field and o’erpeopled town : 

Truth has charm’d life ; the Inward Word survives 
And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatsoever things 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new Gospel verifies the old. 

OAK KNOLL, DANVERS. JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Current Criticism 


LEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘GREAT REPUBLIC .’—Macaulay has ob- 
served, in his famous essay on Warren Hastings, that ‘ it is not 
very unusual to find gentlemen in the Indian service who write 
above their abilities." This book shows that what was true forty 
years ago is true still. Its author, as his title attests, has risen 
to high rank in the Indian service, though we are not aware that 
he has undergone much of the real drudgery of a ‘district 
officer.” While on furlough, he took the opportunity to visit the 
United States, for which he is to be commended, since he could 
have found nowhere else a more complete contrast to the English 
administration of India. Having spied out the nakedness of the 
land, he set down forthwith to write a minute upon it, in the 
same spirit as if he had been asked by a ‘ forward ’ Viceroy to 
recommend the dethronement of some hapless Raja or the recti- 
fication of an unscientific line of frontier. Sir Lepel is, of 
course, entitled to his own opinions, based as they are upon a 
long experience of the Indian people and a short experience of 
the American. Our’ only ground for criticism in this place is 
that he should have adopted such an offensive mode of givin 
expression tothem. After reading his book, we can understan 
why even the patient Hindu sometimes feels uneasy under the 
yoke of a bureaucracy of ‘ minuteers."—7he Academy. 





MORMONISM AND CHRISTIANITY :—No fact is more patent, 
or has been more fully proved by fifty years’ experiment, than 
that Mormonism has no mission except for Christian countries, 
can never begin to live except as a graft upon Christianity, or in 
a soil long fertilized by Christian ideas and emotions. Probably 
ninety-nine proselytes in every hundred have been filched from 
Christian churches. This Nineteenth Century heresy bears much 
the same relation to the Gospel of to-day that Gnosticism, Mon- 
tanism, and Manicheism, did to that of the early centuries. On 
the true foundation of the Old and New Testaments it has built a 
structure of wood, hay, stubble. To the law and the testimony 
is the constant cry. Argument is based almost altogether upon 
the Bible. Proof texts are quoted by the thousand. But in 
heathen lands, where this trusty and almost only weapon of the 
elders is impotent for aggressive warfare, these doughty knights 
can win no trophies.—7he Rev. D. L. Leonard, in The Inde- 
pendent. 


Mr. HowEeE’s PITIFUL VOICE :—We need not look beyond the 
newspapers to learn that the map is spotted with Fairviews where 
men are trying the experiment of founding society upon no better 
basis than material industry, where no higher gospel is preached 
than the gospel of hard work, where the spiritual faculties are 
uncultivated and almost unrecognized, and where for a definite 
code of morality is substituted a muddle of loose ends of senti- 
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ment. Mr. Howe’s preposterous confounding of the very ele- 
ments of right and wrong is no less an accurate illustration of 
an actual public opinion than is his clever novel an accurate 
picture of a typical community. While Jo Erring lay in jail, he 
used to dream of wandering in a vast cave, and a pitiful voice, 
that seemed to be his own, rang out of the black abysm, * Help ! 
help !-I am lost.’ It is a distressed voice like this which re- 
sounds through the darkness of the last chapters of this story ; 
but to us, somehow, the voice seems to be the voice of Mr. 
Howe.—The New York Tribune. 





THE RHYTHM OF PROSE :—In a word, the rhythm of nature is 
that ‘sense-rhythm’ which prose can catch, and its finest ex- 
pressions are, perhaps, to be found in the Bible, Hebrew and 
English, and in the Biblical movements of the English Prayer 
Book. Next to these examples comes, perhaps, the dramatic 
prose of Shakspeare, as seen, for instance, in the great prose pas- 
sages of ‘Hamlet.’ With regard to the rhythm of nature, 
whether it is caught by prose or by verse, one of its rare virtues 
is that it is translatable. Hamlet’s peroration about man and 
Raleigh’s apostrophe to Death are as translatable into other lan- 
guages as are the Hebrew Psalms, or as is Manu’s magnificent 
passage about the singleness of man. .... It is in such 
rhythm as this that the great English prose-writers who pre- 
ceded, and were contemporary with, Milton excelled, and it is in 
such rhythm as this that the writers of our own time are for the 
most part lacking. Probably the only two writers of the last 
halt century who have achieved it are Landor and De Quincey. 
Perhaps that is one reason why they are not read.—Zhe Ath- 
en@um, 





MANUFACTURING LORDS IN JAPAN :—In the far East, as we 
have already noted, they are making a House of Lords in Japan. 
‘The manufacture is going on, and it is to be conducted after the 
most approved English modeis. Two variations are, however, 
introduced which break the complete resemblance to our system. 
The Salic law obtains, but with a singular modification. No 
woman can succeed to a peerage ; but if she is found by the 
process of events to be at the head of a noble family, she may 
choase among her relations who shall be her heir, and that heir 
takes the title with the inheritance. The other modification is 
even more remarkable, as it affirms the principle that title shall 
have its duties as well as it privileges. The law on this point is 
as short as it is singular. ‘ All members of the aristocracy 
shall be obliged to see that their relatives receive a careful edu- 
cation.’ 
tives, the new peers are not much to be envied. In England we 
do not even venture to insist that a peer shall educate himself. — 

The Pall Mall Gazette. 





MR. GORRINGE’S BOOK ON OBELISKS :—When we come to 
examine its handsome pages, its numerous illustrations, its fine 
photographs and chromo-lithographs, and find its most valuable 
part is an account of the removal of the standing obelisk of Alex- 
andria, we must confess to some disappointment. There are 
views and descriptions of the removal ; there are full accounts of 
the negotiations with the Khedive ; there is a map of the route 
followed in embarking the monument ; views of the machinery 
employed, of the steamer on board of which it was put, of all the 
ee at New York, and then, at the $9th page in a volume 
of 187 pages only, we come to ‘ The Archeology of the New 
York Obelisk.” In the first paragraph Mr. Gorringe gives his 
principal authority. It is Mr. James Bonwick. We have good 
reason to remember Mr. Bonwick’s books on Egypt. They con- 
sist entirely of extracts scarcely pieced together except by some 
accident of juxtaposition, and they give often wholly contradic- 
tory opinions by authors who, for the most part, knew nothing 
of the subject. Mr. Bonwick produced at least two very enter- 
taining compilations in this way ; but he is probably as much 
surprised as any one else to find himself quoted as the chief 
authority on Egyptology.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





Notes 


—Mr. BOUTON announces a reduction of one half in the price 

. of his $25 edition of Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey ’—a reduction 
necessitated, or at least precipitated, by the publication of a 

cheap unauthorized reprint of the book. The volume is illus- 

trated with plates and cuts from designs by Maurice Leloir—a 

portrait of Sterne, twelve full-page plates reproduced in tints by 

the photogravure process, and more than 200 engravings on 

wood, in the form of vignettes, head-pieces, initial letters and 
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culs-de-lampe. The book was printed in Paris, and after 1000 
copies had been struck off the type was distributed. Such copies 
as Mr. Bouton still has on hand will be sold at $12.50 a copy. 

—The next volume in the Questions of the Day Series, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Putnam, will contain two essays by Edward 
Atkinson—* What Makes the Rate of Wages ?’ and ‘ The Rail- 
road, the Farmer and the Public.’ 

—Messrs. Putnam have christened the printing department of 
their establishment The Knickerbocker Press. 

—The frontispiece of the November Harfer’ s will be ‘ Charles 
I, and Henrietta Maria,” engraved by W. B.Closson from the 
original by Vandyck. ‘ 

—We believe Mr. C. E. Craddock’s real name to be, not Mur- 
fee, but Murfree. He is of Murfreesboro, Tenn., but now lives 
in St. Louis. 

—Hugh Conway’s new novel, ‘ Dark Days,’ will be published 
by Henry Holt & Co. in November, simultaneously with its ap- 
pearance in England. One who has read the manuscript pro- 
nounces the new volume ‘ more ingenious and as interesting ’ as 
‘Called Back.’ Another book soon to be published by this firm 
is ‘My Friends and I’—a series of three separate stories intro- 
ducing the same characters, and connected by a thread of plot. 
The book is ‘ edited’ by Mr. Julian Sturgis. 

—Bjérnson’s Novels are issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in 
a new edition of three volumes, sold only in sets. 

—John Morley will write the Life of Mill for the English Men- 
of-Letters Series of which he is the editor. Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen will write the ‘Carlyle.’ Mr. Traill’s ‘ Coleridge ’ will 
be ready this month. 

—Cassell & Co. announce for early publication a portfolio ot 
drawings from the best known of Dickens’s stories, made by Mr. 
F. Barnard and reproduced by Goupil & Co.’s photogravure 
— The sketches—six in number—are in Mr. Barnard’s 

est style. 

—This is what the Pa// Mall calls ‘ Nature’s Wisdom :’ 

‘I maintain,’ says Lord Froth, ‘ that old England of late 
Has been swept down the rails at a perilous rate, 
So that now every peer quite instinctively feels 
’Tis his birthright to act as a brake on her wheels.’ 
‘ Then in your case, my Lord,’ Mr. Soaper replies, 
‘ Mother Nature, I grant you, has shown herself wise ; 
To the latest improvement she’s clearly awake, 
For in you she’s provided a vacuum brake.’ 

—The new volumes of Carlyle’s Autobiography will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Scribner about the 2oth inst. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr. Froude explains his connection with Carlyle and his 
manuscripts, and rather defends himself from the attacks of cer- 
tain critics. 

—R. Worthington makes good his Chatterbox claims by prov- 
ing att he is not one of those whom Estes & Lauriat threaten 
with suits. 


—According to The Academy, Mr. Hamerton’s new book on 
Landscape will be illustrated with some forty illustrations on 
copper, of which one half are etchings or wor. The 
original etchings include * The Port of Blanzy,’ by Mr. Hamerton 
himself ; ‘Le Bas Mendon’ and ‘ Nogent-sur-Marne,’ by M. 
Lalanne ; ‘ Lobster Fishers,’ by Mr. Colin Hunter, and ‘A 
Stag and Tree,’ by Mr. Heywood Hardy. M. A. Brunet- 
Debaines has also specially etched for the work Turner’s 
— and Mr. C. O. Murray has etched Landseer’s ‘ Eagle 

est.’ 

—‘ Mary Anderson: the Story of Her Life and Professiona! 
Career,’ by J. M. (not Canon !) Farrar, is in the press of David 
Bogue. English admirers of the fair American are promised 
‘many new and interesting details’ in the life of the actress. 


—Captain Burton has requested the London Literary World 
to announce that, having neither agent nor publisher for his 
forthcoming ‘ Arabian Nights,’ he begs all subscribers to kindly 
send their names and addresses to him agar (Captain Bur- 
ton, Trieste, Austria), when they will be entered into a book 
kept for the purpose. There will be ten volumes at a guinea a 
piece, each to be paid for on delivery. Subscribers may count 
on the first three volumes being printed in March next, and each 
copy will be numbered and vouchers kept. Captain Burton 
pledges himself to furnish copies to all subscribers who address 
themselves to him, and also undertakes not to issue nor allow 
the issue of a cheaper edition. One thousand copies will be 
printed ; the whole manuscript will be ready before going to 
press in February, and the ten volumes will be issued within 
eighteen months, 
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_ —E. P. Roe’s new novel,"‘ A Young Girl’s Wooing,’ will be 
issued at once by Dodd, Mead & Co. in an edition of 25,000 
copies. It is said that 152,000 copies of the paper-covered 
editions of his ‘ Barriers Burned Away’ and ‘ The Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr’ were sold on the railways and news-stands with- 
out lessening the demand for the regular editions. 

—Mr. Howells, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Janvier and Mr. Harris 
(‘ Uncle Remus ’) will be amongst the contributors to the Novem- 
ber Century, of which a larger edition will be printed than of any 
previous number of the magazine, 

—Mr. George W. Cooke will soon publish his introduction and 
index to The Dial. 

—Mrs. Amanda B. Harris, whose ‘ Pleasant Authors for 
Young Folks’ was recently reprinted from Wide Awake, pro- 
poses writing a similar series of twelve papers on American 
prose-writers. 

—Not a few papers have made a comic mistake about M. 
Zola’s new book, Nearly twenty years ago he wrote a novel 
called “Les Mystéres de Marseilles,’ and this he is now about to 
reprint with a new preface. It is his wew novel that deals with 
mining life, and which is to be called ‘Germinal.’ There is no 
other connection between the two books than their common 
authorship. 

—Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, the Prince of 
Wales's sons, kept an account of their trips in the Bacchante in 
1879-82, and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish it. 

—The personality of Prime Minister Ferry is treated in a 
sketch by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper in 7ke Current of October 4. 

—Mr. Cable’s ‘ Creoles in Louisiana * will be issued by Messrs. 
Scribner early in November. 

—A new introduction will accompany the cheap edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ God and the Bible.’ 


—‘ Down the Ravine,’ by Charles Egbert Craddock, will be 
the leading serial of Wide Awake during the coming year. The 
Christmas number of this magazine will have a frontispiece in 
eighteen colors, reproduced by Prang from a water-color by F. 
H. Lungren. 

—‘ The King Country, or Explorations in New Zealand,’ a 
narrative of 600 miles of travel through Maoriland, by J. H. 
Kerry-Nicholls, is just ready from the press of Scribner & Wel- 
ford. The book is illustrated with numerous wood-cuts made 
from the author’s sketches. 


—A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Howard Pyle’s ‘ Robin 
Hood’ is announced by Messrs. Scribner. It is in all respects 
like the other except that it has a cloth cover. 


“Women are Strange,’ by F W. Robinson (Franklin Square 
Library), is a collection of short, very short, stories, very similar 
in plot and style, by an author who possesses the trick of conver- 
sation, vulgarly known as ‘ the gift of gab,’ and of working up a 
single idea into a little sketch that amuses for the moment, 
though of little permanent value. 

—Miss Blanche Howard is writing a new novel. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes is said to have under consideration the 
writing of a Life of Peter Cooper. This is interesting news. No 
better biographer of the philanthropist could be imagined. 

—The Christian at Work has bought the good-will and sub- 
scription list of Zhe Continent. Judge Tourgée, the founder of 
the latter paper, will be a regular contributor to the former. 


—Elliott Stock, of London, will be the English publisher of . 


‘The Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,’ concerning which 
work Mr. Stoddard writes on another page of this paper. 

—In the November AZ/antic will be printed the greater part 
of a fictitious autobiography in which, upon a background of 
personal history, the late Mr. Henry James began a sketch of the 
growth of his own mind. It is entitled ‘ Immortal Life, Illus- 
weet in a Brief Autobiographic Sketch of the late Stephen Dew- 

urst.” 

—Messts. Scribner will soon publish a very interesting volume 
by Captain John G. Bourke of the Third Cavalry, the title of 
which is ‘ The Snake-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona ’—a narra- 
tive of a journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the villages of 
the Moqui Indians, with a description of the manners and cus- 
toms of this peculiar people and especially of the religious rite 
known as the suake-dance. To this is added a brief dissertation 
on serpent worship in general, with an account of the tablet- 
dance of the Pueblo of Santa Domingo, New Mexico. Capt. 
Bourke wrote this book at Whipple Barracks, Arizona Territory 
away from all libraries of reference, but this fact is said not to 
have lessened the thoroughness of his work. The illustrations, 
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many of them colored plates, are made from drawings by Ser- 
geant A. F. Harmer, who studied his art at the Philadelphia 
Academy, and the author vouches for their truth to nature. It 
would be well’ for our knowledge of the subject it more of our 
Army officers gave their leisure moments to aboriginal research. 
_— books as this are indispensable to the student of Indian 
ore. 


— John Bull’s Womankind ’ will be the title of Max O’Rell’s 
new book on English peculiarities. The name originally chosen 
having leaked out and been appropriated by an unscrupulous 
publisher, the above was substituted, and to secure it, Mr. 
Andrew W. Tuer, of Field & Tuer—Mr. O’Rell’s publishers— 
has written and published for a tarthing a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, which appears under the new title. (The French edition 
will be known as ‘ Les Filles de John Bull.’) Mr. Tuer sug- 
gests that the English copyright law be so amended as to per- 
mit of the registration of a title at Stationers’ Hall six months 
before the publication of the book which is to bear it. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. ] 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 811.—On page 73 of Hufeland’s ‘ Art of Prolonging Life,’ edited by 
E. Wilson, F. R. S., and bearing the imprint of Ticknor, Reed & Fields (Bos- 
ton, ey | the writer says ‘ Acute theologists have shown that the chronol- 
ogy of the early ages was not the same as that used at present. Some, 
particularly Hensler, have proved, with the highest probability, that the year 
till the time of Abraham consisted only of three months. That it was after- 
ward extended to eight, and that itwas not till the time of Joseph that it 
was made to consist of twelve.’ Is this the received opinion of chronolo- 

ists? 

Ten Pa. Joun W. Berry. 

[This view is so far from being the received view among scholars at 
_— that comparatively few persons are acquainted with Hensler’s work. 

is book, published in 1791, created a little a sensation, but soon 
dropped out of notice, and is rarely now heard of. His name is not even 
mentioned by Brunet. } 


No. 812.—1. Has Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘Guenn,’ ever been 
in Brittany ? 2. Does she speak French? 

New Or.eans. N.A. K. 

[1. Yes. 2. Presumably.) 





No. 813.—The newspapers are at present continually referring to the 
movements of the Czar and the Czarina, and in using this latter term they 
unquestionably have the authority of the dictionaries. But where did the 
dictionaries get their Czarish ukase, so to speak, for using such a hybrid 
composition? Does the fact that French literature has always been such a 
favorite study in Russia justify the use of a Russian word with a French 
feminine termination? It is quite right for the French to make their femi- 
nines in ine—as Paul, Pauline ; Joseph, Jogephine ; Cesar, Cesarine,—and they 
would probably have a good deal of difficulty in mastering the sound of za, 
which forms the true Russian feminine. But there is no reason why Amer- 
icans should use the French Czarine any more than that we should adopt 
that very queer-looking word, Czaress, which some writers have made bold to 
employ. r. Eugene Schuyler in his recent admirable ‘ Life of Peter the 
Great’ has set a good example in this respect, and employs the word Zsaritsa 
when he does not refer to the wife of the Tsar asthe Empress. In like 
manner he gives the Princess Sophia her Fa ged title, Zsarevna. It seems 
to me that if the word Czarinais retained at all, it should be relegated to the 
duty of representing the title of the Crown Princess, whose real Russian 
title it most nearly resembles. 


Brrn Mawrp, Pa. Epwarp P. ANDERSON. 





ANSWERS. 


No. 721.—David Ker did not write‘ The Parlor Muse,’ but was the 
author of two or three poems in that compilation. 


No. 795.— Charles Brennan, an Irish exile of 1848, wrote ‘Come to Me, 
Darling, My Sorrows to Lighten,’ in the fourth verse of which poem occurs 
the line ‘ Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, Love.’ 

Wasuinerton, D. C. > F, 


No. 802.—Tourguéneff’s ‘Clara Militch ’ will be published in The Jnde- 
endent, in an English translation, some time during the present month. 
he publishers, in announcing this fact, say: ‘The tale has not, so far as 
known, appeared either in England or America; and if it has been translated 
at all it certainly is not accessible to-any large portion of the reading public. 
The neglect of the translators is, priate. accounted for by the fact that this 
tale was not rendered into French by the author, according to his custom. 
There are certain facts regarding the derivation of the characters in “Clara 
Militch ” which are interesting. The Princess of the story is an exact por- 
trait of a Parisian celebrity, a member of a French dynastic family. he 
consummate skill with which this lady’s peculiarities are traced must render 
the character highly humorous to those who have frequented her salon. The 
character of the heroine was, in all probability, suggested to the author by 
the young Russian actres Mile. Feyghiné, whose tragic fate is still remem- 
bered in the French capital.’ 














